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DISCUSSION OF THE REPORT OF THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON HISTORY AND EDUCATION FOR 
CITIZENSHIP OF THE AMERICAN HISTORICAL 
ASSOCIATION AND THE NATIONAL EDUCATION 
ASSOCIATION 



Mr. Joseph Schafer, superintendent of the State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin, asks that the Elementary School Journal 
publish his criticism of Mr. Harold Rugg's article, "Needed 
Changes in the Committee Procedure of Reconstructing the 
Social Studies," which appeared in the May, 1921, issue. The 
criticism is in the form of a letter to Mr. Rugg and is as follows: 

I have to thank you for the courtesy of sending me a copy of your article 
in criticism of the work of the Committee on History and Education for 
Citizenship in the Schools, which article would have escaped my notice other- 
wise. 

Needless to say, I find your essay interesting, and I have read it with 
some care. With many of your views I am in hearty accord. Against your 
statement of principles on pages 700-702 I have written, in red, the word Fine. 
You have given on these pages some valuable suggestions for teaching history. 

It is not my purpose, in this letter, to enter upon a detailed defense of the 
committee. Such discussion is not likely to get us anywhere. I am willing 
to let the educational and historical public judge whether, in the circumstances 
which largely governed the committee's activities, that body has done so 
badly that their work ought, as you suggest, to be wholly ignored— especially 
inasmuch as you can offer no hope of anything "scientific" for a period of at 
least three to five years. 

There is, however, in your indictment of our committee's work a claim 
of scientific procedure on the part of some — 'particularly a group which you 
represent — that ought to be examined because of the influence which such a 
claim may exert on the procedure of the committee now embodied, and possibly 
other committees, like that of the N.E.A., the Political Science Association, 
etc. 

Your claim, in a word, is that a scientific process is being followed by you in 
segregating the material for preparing a curriculum in the social studies. 
Your prospective publications, you claim, will cover (1) a study of textbooks 
now in use; (2) a study of what "outstanding thinkers" would include in a 
curriculum; (3) a study of allusions found in publications; and (4) a study 
of what is "crucial" matter in present curricula. 
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I welcome, and have always welcomed, every step, whether taken by a 
pure pedagogist or by a trained social-science worker, which is calculated to 
render the problems of the curricula-makers more definite, to give a larger 
measure of control over the materials with which they deal. I am even dis- 
posed to think that our committee as a whole was fully pledged to receive every 
assistance which anyone could, or was willing to, offer along these lines. But 
when you pretend that such work as you outline is "scientific," I shall have 
to insist that you show how it is scientific. 

Take, for example, your point No. 4 on page 698. You say: "Likewise, 
a study is being made of the extent to which our existing curriculum in history, 
geography, and civics deals with vitally important problems of contemporary 
life, with crucial economic, social, and political 'laws' and relationships, and 
with established modes of living." You condemn "opinion" as a basis of 
curriculum-making. What is the process you describe above if it is not a 
setting up of "opinion" — either your own or that of others chosen by you — as 
criteria for determining what is "vitally important," "crucial," etc.? You 
profess, in (2), to investigate what units of material "outstanding thinkers" 
would have us present in the several grades. Who are the "outstanding 
thinkers," and how do you select them ? — for obviously you do select them. 
You speak of them as "the most prominent men in various branches of work." 
But you yourself determine who are the "most prominent," and then you 
evidently assume that the "most prominent" are also the wisest, the most 
philosophical — an assumption which history denies. Presumably, pedagogical 
investigators are not all cast in the same mold, however, in which case investi- 
gator A would base his "units of material " on a canvass of the views of W, X, Y, 
and Z; while investigator B would base his on the views of R, S, T, and U. 
That is to say, if your investigator is a social reactionary, he will collect opinions 
from a given group of "prominent" men; if he is a liberal, he will collect 
from a group largely or wholly distinct from the first; and if he is a radical, 
he will collect from yet another group. It is not possible— -unless we limit 
investigation to a single school of thinkers — to have anything like unanimity in 
the result, and if it is so limited what value will the results possess ? A com- 
mittee basing its findings upon them would be building on the sands. After 
all, it is mere "opinion" camouflaged by the cant of a professed "scientific" 
investigation. 

Bishop Stubbs once remarked that the man who has opinions of his own 
will always be considered dogmatic by the man who takes his from the news- 
papers. If any pedagogist finds the study of other men's opinions diverting, 
there is no harm in the exercise. And it may even, in some cases, do good in the 
way of clarifying his own opinions. But it is only by a process of self-deception 
that one convinces himself he is attaining, in that way, something "scientific," 
something equivalent to the quintessential views of the generation's leaders. 
What one really does under such circumstances, of course, is to assemble a 
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group of congenial views such as he would himself have uttered had he been 
able to express them. 

It goes without saying that any scholarly man, or set of men, will test 
personal views against the views of others, but that is a different matter from 
pretending to act as a mere impersonal reflector of the best views of the age — 
a pretense which cannot be characterized in terms too severe. 

And now, let me ask you one or two questions. First, if your "procedure" 
would be to ignore the fact that we today have a curriculum in history, etc., 
and start afresh what will be the use of making "careful — quantitative as well 
as qualitative — analyses of nationally used histories," etc. ? 

Secondly, what, precisely, do you expect to gain by making "an elaborate 
statistical analysis of the allusions found in representative newspapers and 
magazines " ? Do you mean that statistics of such allusions are to serve as a 
criterion of what should go into textbooks ? If so, what method do you take 
to control your statistics ? Surely, you would not assume that publications that 
are merely "current" should be the criterion for determining what we are to 
teach during the next five, ten, or twenty years. Or, are you considering 
publications covering as many years back as you expect to project this teaching 
forward ? If so, what allowance do you make for the well-known fact that the 
past seven years have been wholly abnormal ones with respect to news and 
current reading-matter generally? Before you can claim to have anything 
"scientific" even under the limitations affecting modern sociology, you will be 
obliged to show that sound reason controls your statistical processes, and I 
am truly eager to know what is the time basis you employ in the suggested 
research. 

In so far as your researches are based on sound reason, "opinion" you 
might call it, I trust your results may be placed at the disposal of the new 
Committee on History, and of the other committees working along similar 
lines. But, when all is said and done, every committee will have to proceed 
in the way to which weak human nature is limited: namely, someone (a person, 
a mind) will strike out a line of procedure, will outline a curriculum. Then, 
with discussion, criticism, experiment, that curriculum will be improved until 
it shall be thought generally workable, when it may perhaps be as universally 
adopted and followed as was the curriculum outlined by the Committee of 
Seven for high schools, or that of the Committee of Eight for the grades. 

What may be the fate of the work done by the late Committee of Eight 
on history remains to be seen. In presenting the general statement for the 
committee, the chairman used the following language: "This report is not 
issued by authority; its recommendations are in no sense compulsory, and it 
can have only such influence as the inherent soundness of its conclusions, when 
examined and tested by experiment, shall win for it." The committee all 
along has been animated by a spirit the reverse of arrogant. All of its members 
were honestly desirous of accomplishing some good, and when the chairman 
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said in conclusion, "We will be gratified if, at the end of a decade, our work 
shall be appraised as helpful by way of suggestion and stimulation," he felt 
himself to be speaking as the representative of the entire committee. Under 
these circumstances, it is not to be wondered at if sensitive members of the 
committee shall feel a little hurt when they find a talented teacher like yourself 
setting up the "opinion" that the public should "refuse a hearing" to us. 
However, that is a question for the public itself to decide. 

Mr. Rugg replies to the criticisms of Mr. Schafer as follows: 

In my article the following points were taken up: 

i. The school curriculum has been and is being designed by a type of 
committee procedure that is unscientific and armchair-made. It has failed 
to bring about sound, scientific, and relatively permanent reconstruction of 
the school curriculum. The most recent and typical example is the report of 
Mr. Schafer's "Committee on History and Education for Citizenship for 
Schools." 

2. A definite program for a national committee on the reconstruction of 
a school subject was sketched and the activities and report of Mr. Schafer's 
committee were measured against it point by point. It was found lacking in 
all but one (minor) particular. 

3. The chief criticisms made were (a) that the committee had not set 
forth definitely their program of purposes and criteria for selection, grade 
placement, and presentation of subject-matter; (b) that the details of a cur- 
riculum had been published and recommended for certain school grades, 
notably the ninth and tenth (and an outline of periods, nations, etc., for the 
other grades) without investigations of social needs and experimental teaching 
of proposed courses. In a word, the work was without adequate philosophical 
basis and was supported by insufficient evidence as to selection and arrange- 
ment of material. 

4. A very brief and incomplete illustration was given of an approach to 
scientific method in curriculum-making in the social studies both as to (a) selec- 
tion of content and (b) the grading and arrangement of material. It is unfortu- 
nate that the illustration had to be so brief. Care was taken to state that it 
was only an outline and that several articles would be published elaborating it 
during the present year. 

Mr. Schafer's comments practically ignored the principal issues sketched 
in the paragraphs numbered 1,2, and 3. This is to be regretted, for the issue is 
crucial. We should have thorough discussion of it. Mr. Schafer's comments 
deal almost solely with that part of my illustration which discusses the selec- 
tion of content. He raises three questions. The first is: "When you pretend 
that such work as you outline is 'scientific,' I shall have to insist that you 
show how it is scientific." It is impossible in this brief comment to give a 
detailed reply. Many pages would be necessary. 1 

1 A somewhat longer reply will be published in the October Historical Outlook. 
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The chief issue raised by my article and Mr. Schafer's comment is: What 
is scientific method in curriculum-making ? In any field of research, scientific 
method makes use of at least two distinct steps: (1) The exercise of creative 
imagination in the construction of hypotheses. These are to be distinguished 
from uncritical guesses or impulsive first thoughts. They are highly eclectic 
and are made as a result of deep deliberation, analysis, comparison and selection 
or rejection of suggested propositions. (2) The collection of facts which bear 
upon the issue; investigation — organization of these facts; their measurement, 
statistical treatment, and their interpretation. In a word, the collection and 
sifting of evidence. Probably the principal intellectual aim for most school 
work should be that of training children in this process of testing evidence. 
This is the chief aim of the social-studies course for Grades IV to XII inclusive 
which our Lincoln School group is now constructing by research methods. 

Curriculum-making is twofold: (1) the selection of content; (2) its 
organization, grade placement, and class presentation. Students of the curricu- 
lum for some years have been developing a technique which may fairly be said 
to embody an approach to scientific method. Certainly they are making use 
of the different phases of scientific procedure enumerated in the foregoing 
paragraphs. They are making hypotheses and collecting and reviewing evi- 
dence with respect both to the content of the course and to its organization, 
grade placement, and class presentation. 

For example, one of the most important hypotheses they have made recently 
is that the most effective content with which we can train children for partici- 
pation in the affairs of everyday life — social, economic, and political — is the 
content of the affairs of everyday life itself. To this must be added the necessary 
historical background. How much background ? Only that amount of his- 
torical development which proves to be crucial for the understanding of con- 
temporary activities, institutions, and problems themselves. (There is vastly 
more recorded history available for use in our school courses than we can 
possibly employ, even if it were all socially worth while. Hence we need a 
criterion for selection. Ours is stated as "only that which is crucial for a good 
understanding of contemporary activities, institutions, and problems.") Who 
shall determine "what is crucial" ? The specialists in the validity of subject- 
matter; that is, the historian of land, the historian of government, the historian 
of immigration and population, the historian of labor, the historian of credit. 
Certainly, the educationist would not claim competence in these fields. 

What does "scientific education" say should be done to select the content 
of the course, granting the hypothesis just discussed? It says: Determine by 
actual investigation, first, what are current life-activities, institutions, and 
problems; second, what historical background is crucial to the understanding 
of these matters. 

How can one determine what are socially worth-while materials for the 
curriculum ? Any well-informed person could write out some — 'perhaps many 
— of the activities, institutions, and problems of contemporary life. (That is 
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exactly the way in which our school textbooks in community civics are now 
being written.) However, we cannot let the formulation of a curriculum for 
millions of children rest on the experience of a few persons, no matter how well 
trained they may be. So " scientific education " demands a careful quantitative 
inventory of these activities, institutions, and issues of today. It says: We 
will tabulate what men do in their industrial, social, and political life. We will 
record what their adult needs actually are in the labor union, in their occupa- 
tional life, in their fraternal organizations. Thus, we will tabulate what things 
men read in their homes, on their way to work. We will determine completely 
— beyond the possibility of error due to the inadequacy of individual experi- 
ence — in what activities men really need to be trained to take part. Scientific 
method in curriculum-making in the social sciences, then, demands inventories — 
counts — of life-activities. 

Mr. Schafer's second question is: "Do you mean that statistics of such 
allusions (from magazines) are to serve as a criterion of what should go into 
textbooks ? " Our reply is, "Yes, as one criterion." Analysis of weekly maga- 
zines (of all shades of political, social, and economic faiths, of course), extend- 
ing over say twenty years (which is our present criterion), is one lead that 
should eventuate in a statement of the major topics that should form a course 
of study. Our hypothesis is this: weekly journals (specifically the Literary 
Digest, the Outlook, the Nation, the Independent, the Survey, and the New 
Republic), if taken over a wide span of years provide a complete discussion of 
all the activities and issues of contemporary life that are worth putting into a 
curriculum. (Of course, they do not deliberately deal with historical develop- 
ments, although a great many historical allusions of importance are utilized; 
in fact, the tabulation of the contents of such magazines will provide one check 
on what historical material should be incorporated in the course of study. 
Another and more important method, however, is to determine, with the his- 
torian of each special field, what historical background shall be provided in a 
school course. In this determination one should hold constantly in mind the 
necessity of including only crucial earlier developments.) 

The process of tabulating these activities and issues is just now being 
carried on. It will result in tables which show the frequency of recurrence of 
particular topics and issues. It is, of course, impossible to state before the 
complete tables are before us what our final criterion of inclusion and rejection 
of material will be. Certain topics will obviously prove to be of permanent 
and fundamental value — others of doubtful value. It is these latter, in a 
crowded curriculum, that will have to be eliminated. 

But the tabulation of topics from magazines is only one and, on the whole, 
a minor step in our quantitative collection of materials. More important is 
the determination of what are the fundamental unsolved issues and problems of 
the day. Once found, these form the central theme of the school course. They 
are distinctly the guiding thread of our high-school course and also serve 
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to determine specifically what actual materials are included in the lower 
grades. 

As a result of some eighteen months of research, the Lincoln School 
group now has completed, tentatively, a list of eighty contemporary problems — 
social, industrial, economic, and political. I give a few illustrations to show 
what we have in mind. 

i. The problem of making available adequate rural credits. 

2. The problem of securing the fullest co-operation between labor and 
capital. 

3. The problem of providing continuous employment for all. 

4. The problem of co-operating ownership and credit facilities. 

5. The problem of adult education by the dissemination through the press 
of the essential principles concerning contemporary economic, social, and 
political matters. 

These are typical of the entire list of eighty. This list forms the core of 
our high-school course. Children are to deal, week by week, with concrete 
discussions of these problems so that eventually an appreciation of the prob- 
lems must be obtained. This does not mean that they can solve the problems 
— nor can the teachers themselves. Society has not yet solved them. In its 
history society has, however, amassed evidence on various aspects of each 
issue. We believe the curriculum should set this evidence before children 
and that they should have constant practice in reviewing and testing the 
evidence. 

The question is, therefore, How can such a list of problems be compiled ? 
By referring to our individual and uncontrolled experience? No. Rather 
from the mature judgment of many, say one hundred, of the soundest thinkers 
we can find (of all faiths) in economics, in government, in social affairs. 

Mr. Schafer's third question deals with tests of soundness of thinking. 
What is the best test ? My judgment ? No. The best test is the evaluation 
which the world has made of the ability of leaders themselves in the various 
fields. This is shown by earned positions of leadership, by writings, by recog- 
nized academic standing. We have assumed that the best test is the consensus 
of judgment of say eighty to one hundred workers who either occupy positions 
of prestige or have published through agencies of established prestige. 

That is exactly the group to which we have turned. Each of eighty of such 
leaders was asked to name for us the ten books in English of any date which he 
would analyze if he faced the task of compiling a statement of the highest 
quality of the problems and issues of the day, with the qualification that he 
must not miss any issue of importance. (This fist of eighty workers will 
doubtless become a list of one hundred to one hundred and twenty-five before 
the end of the present year.) Mr. Schafer asks: "Who are the 'outstanding 
thinkers' and how do you select them? — for obviously you do select them. 
You speak of them as 'the most prominent men in various branches of work,'" 
etc. 
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The list follows of those whose advice has been sought so far: 



E. L. Bogart 
Emory R. Johnson 

E. L. Seligman 
C. M. Thompson 
J. R. Commons 
H. G. Moulton 
Irving Fisher 

F. W. Taussig 
Thorstein Veblen 
R. H. Tawney 



F. A. Ogg 
W. B. Munro 
Edgar Dawson 
H. L. McBain 
J. A. Fairlie 



P. N. Kellogg 
J. K. Hart 
Arthur Gleason 
Oswald Villard 
Louis Gannett 
H. L. Mencken 
Francis Hackett 
Walter Lippmann 

L. M. Larson 
Carl Becker 



R. A. Park 
F. H. Giddings 
C. H. Cooley 
A. J. Todd 
E. S. Bogardus 



Robert H. Lowie 
W. F. Ogburn 



ECONOMICS 

James Bryce 
John A. Fitch 
Walter Hamilton 
J. H. Willets 
M. Hendershot 
S. O. Dunn 
H. R. Seager 
Ordway Tead 

D. R. Dewey 
L. C. Marshall 

GOVERNMENT 

R. M. Storey 

F. W. Dodd 
L. S. Rowe 
C. A. Beard 

C. R. Woodruff 

EDITORS 

Hamilton Holt 
Laurence Abbott 
Robert La Follette 

E. T. Devine 
Graham Taylor 
Jane Addams 
J. A. Hobson 

HISTORIANS 

Clive Day 

G. S. Ford 

SOCIOLOGISTS 

E. W. Burgess 
J. Gillette 
E. C. Hayes 
E. A. Ross 
J. Q. Dealey 

ANTHROPOLOGISTS 

Franz Boas 



R. T. Ely 
E: F. Gay 
W. C. Ripley 
Sidney Webb 
C. H. Douglas 
E. E. Day 
Leo Wolman 
Harlow S. Persons 
W. Jette Lauck 
George Soule 



D. L. Wilcox 
J. W. Garner 
J. M. Mathews 
R. E. Cushman 
A. N. Holcomb 



Arthur Warner 
Herbert Croley 
Alvin Johnson 
Francis Neilson 
E. E. Slosson 
Fabian Franklin 
Albert J. Nock 



J. H. Robinson 



C. A. Ellwood 
S. McCune Lindsay 
Ross Finney 
J. L. Giffin 



Elsie C. Parsons 
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We have assumed that writings chosen by the consensus of judgment of 
these men provide material from which a thoroughly complete and intelligent 
analysis of contemporary issues can be made. We believe scientific method 
can be employed in the evaluation of human judgments. Specifically, a 
consensus of the judgments of a highly selected group of judges (they have 
selected themselves by their own objective performances, that is, by their 
writings and the recognition already accorded them) provides proper material 
for inventory — for count — for statistical treatment. 

Additional steps have been taken to make sure that our list of problems is 
complete: (1) A tabulation of each book reviewed in the Book Review Digest 
since 1914. (2) Examination of each book on the shelves of the Columbia 
University Library which deals with any aspect of this field — economic, social, 
industrial, or political. (3) The careful reading of the reviews in six weekly 
journals, referred to above, from which a list of approximately 80 books was 
selected and carefully read during the eighteen months of our research. 

From these three leads, a list of 140 books has been compiled and a more 
complete bibliography of 1,100 books. The elaborate analysis of these books 
has resulted in the set of eighty problems to which we have already referred. 
This list of books and the details of our research, together with the final state- 
ment of the problems, will be published near the close of the present school 
year. Brevity of space will not permit more details here. 

Mr. Schafer's fourth question is: "If your 'procedure' would be to ignore 
the fact that we have today a curriculum in history, etc., and start afresh, 
what will be the use of making careful — quantitative as well as qualitative — 
analyses of nationally used histories ?" The use is this: We need to accumu- 
late evidence so conclusive of the inadequacy of the present curriculum in 
history, geography, and other social studies that the protagonists of "things 
as they are" will be convinced of the need of systematic, scientific reconstruc- 
tion. I phrase it in this way because of the overwhelming evidence already 
compiled. To help in the accumulation of this evidence, our own group is 
carrying on a series of investigations from which we are determining the 
exact status of social-studies teaching in the public schools of the United 
States. Our primary purpose is: agitation, discussion by teachers, adminis- 
trators, and specialists of the need of more scientific construction of school 
courses. It is only by joint and sympathetic discussion of actual evidence 
concerning existing practices that minds will come together on programs of 
procedure for reconstruction. 

I have tried to illustrate briefly the two phases of scientific procedure only 
in so far as they deal with the selection of the content of the course. It is 
possible, however, to illustrate more effectively the setting up of hypotheses 
and the carrying on of controlled experimentation from material which deals 
with the organization and arrangement of the materials in the course. Space 
will not permit the discussion of this most important matter. I shall make it 
the theme of other articles to be published shortly. 



